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| JUDGB RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT." 


range of reaſon and propriety, —Adapted 
to the circumſtances of human ſociety, it 


A 1 meets 


O precept in the Chriſtian Law 
does greater honour to the wiſdom 
and benignity of the Divine Legiſlator than 
that which the words recited convey.—- 
It is a precept forined upon principles of 
generous extent, and embraces an ample. 
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meets moſt accurately the neceſſities of 
mankind ; and tends to augment the dig- 
nity of our nature, by reducing the influ. 
ence of its imperfections. 2 
The expediency of aſcertaining an ac- 
curate judgment on ſubjects of perſonal 
| and publick intereſt, demands with minds 
open to the impreſſions of candor, but 
little enforcement; and the principle con- 
tended for, will find adverſaries ! in thoſe 
alone, who purpoſely narrow the ſphere 
of intellectual viſion; and tremble to en- 
counter the blaze of truth. I 
The precept as it ſtands commended to 
our attention is involved in no - ygied 


obſcurity | of thought or expreſſion—it | 


ſpeaks a language at once intelligible and 
_ impreſſive; and is in its nature and its 

powers of the chaſteſt Hg and the 
wideſt comprehenſion. 3 
Its nature poſſeſſes all that purity which | 
leads to the refinement of intelle& and 
the correction of paſſion.—It calls the 


5 capricious attention of mankind to a ſtrict 
contemplation of their rational duties, and 


commends to their boſoms a brinciple that 
R377 Kier 


CT 

diſcards the influence of prejullice and re- 
jects the bias of prepoſſeſſion.—It produ- 
ces a temper of ingenuous exactitude and 
inſpires a ſentiment of undeviating inte- 
grity.—It urges the mind to all the am- 
plitude of inveſtigation, and all the aceu- 
racy of deciſion, and prompts it to com- 
bine in the exerciſe of diſcuſſion, the 
vigour of reaſon with the Prein of 
truth. 

The proers of this precept are no leſs 
ample than its nature is pure — they are 
not reſtricted to the ſimple functions of 
private duty, nor are they confined with- 

in the narrow limits of devotional re- 
gards:— they are capable of riſing into a 
ſcale of extended application, and fixing 
a ſtandard of equitable Julgmeiit for e every 
event in life, and every rank in ſociety. | 

Without entering further into a gene- 
ral diſcuſſion of this Sacred maxim, I ſhall - 

_ conſider it in application to the various 
| claſſes of ſociety under their diſtinct cha- 
_ rafters; and commend the exerciſe of a 

I righteous judgment. | 


42  Firſt— 


— 


1 


F irſt—To the Magiſtrate. 
_ Secondly—To the Subjet. 
- Thirdly—To the Community at large, 


in reference to ſome particulars now at 
iſſue. 5 


1. To thi Mage" 8 


1. The principle inculcated in this 8 
tural precept is of the firſt importance to 
thoſe who poſſeſs the functions of autho- 
rity, and are exalted in the ſcale of poli. 
tical pre- eminence. Without penetrating 
through the revolutions of ſociety to the 
remote origin of civil compact; without 
aſcending to the various exigencies of ne- 
ceſſity or degrees of conſent which fixed 
the union of mankind, and gave to autho- 
rity and ſubordination, a legitimate exiſt- 


ence, we may de warranted to regard the | 


civil magiſtrate in every department of 
35 political eſtabliſhment—as the oſtenſible | 
functionary of public juſtice. ins | 
Mankind were never formed to bend the a 
neck of ſubmiſſion to capricious tyrannies, 
nor to ſupport by laborious ſervitude the 
* of wanton oppreſſion.—The in- 


5 ſtitution 2 


49 
ſtitution of power and the diſtribution of 
ranks were imagined for the coercion of 
violence, not the ſuppreſſion of rights; 
and all that exiſts of commendable eſta. 
bliſnment in the modes of government 
which ſociety has; admitted, exiſts for the 
| ſovereign end of Univerſal happineſs. 
As therefore authorities exiſting for the 
publick good — as ſolemn functionaries 
of an important truſt—Magiſtrates | are 
pledged to ſociety at large, for an equita- 
ble diſcharge of their reſpeCtive duties. 
by the ſtation they occupy, and the juriſ- 
diction they poſſeſs, they are called upon 
to ſatisfy the obligatory requiſitions of 
religion and expediency, by becoming the 
faithful organs of impartial juſtice, and 
| the inflexible depoſitaries of equal laws. 
2. A ſecond application of the precept 
in the caſe of the civil magiſtrate relates 
to © the more vigorous execution of juſ- 
| ſtice, which criſes of ſingular ene 0 
may appear to demand. 
In the regular progreſs of civil ſociety, 
in the undiſturbed: current of political 
. eren, the * of a ſtate may be com- 


e 3 15 Pe 


rity.— There are unqueſtionably moments 
of embarraſſment in which the full energy 
of exiſting laws muſt be employed in or- 
der to ſtrengthen the arm of debilitated 
authority, and repreſs the nnn tor- 
rent of publick defiance. 


» 


TY 


petently ptbeiden for by a general atteti- 
tion to the execution of the laws. But 
the various fluctuations of human ſociety 


will produce a variety of exigencies, and 
demand, with the increaſe of public ne- 
ceſſity, a proportionate increaſe of judicial 
vigilance.— There are indiſputably in the 
hiſtory of ſtates, criſes of danger, in which 
the ordinary activities of publick juſtice 
will be found inadequate to the forces 


which league againſt the common ſecu- 


Magiſtrates are in Scripture repteſented . 


as the official ſentinels of a ſtate; and of 

conſequence, their vigilance muſt be aug- 
mented as their duties increaſe, and the | 

mꝛeaſures of their activity be proportioned to 
the magnitude of the danger. It is theirs 

to expound the tenor of that code which 
points their ſword, and arms their thun- 
dens It 18 their s to ſeek out the infinu- 


n 


4 


ous engines of domeſtic diſcord, and 4 
to open crimination the lurking emiſſaries 
of faction and revolt — it is their's to 
quicken or retard (as expediency may pre- 
ſcribe) the march of inquiſitive juſtice ; 
and to nerve or relax (as the common 
ſafety may require) the ſinews of autho- 
rity maintaining however inviolate, that 
eguity of judgment, which ſeeks the guilt 
in the motive, and proportions the puniſh. 
ment to the crime preſerving that tem- 
per of conſcientious rectitude which de- 
parts from no duty to ſerve an intereſt ; 
which diſallows the ſuggeſtions of rigor, 
and reſiſts the whiſpers of lenity — Which 
neither cedes to corruption the dictates. of 
mercy, nor facrifices to Tallin the requiſi- 
tions of Juſtice, . 
A third ſituation in which the precept 
may be treated in application to the civil 
n magiſtrate, relates to © that protection 
he is pledged to afford, to the intereſts of 
religion, and morality.” 
It has been decided by a wiſdom which 
ſhould: be cautiouſly queſtioned: a whole» 


ſome regulation | in the inſtitutions: of this 


country 
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country to incorporate under one common 


patronage the reſpective duties of the ſub. 


elt and the Chriſtian, and to ſtimulate the 
exerciſe of civil obedience by the cogent 
principle of religious influence. Thus af. 
ſociated in bonds of ſtrict connection, the 
ſyſtem of civil and religious eſtabliſhment 
compoſe but one and the ſame intereſt, 
and partake reciprocally of all the injuries 


which each ſuſtains, —In directing there- 


ö fore the movements of civil authori Ity, re- 


gard muſt be had to the correſponding 
neceſſities of religion and morality, and 


the arms which are exerted in the defence 
of the rt, muſt be equally extended to 
the protection of the 44ſt; —in repelling 
the advances of political innovation, due 
reſiſtance muſt be made to thoſe fanciful 
ſyſtems which would demoliſh the altars } 
_ of eſtabliſhed worſhip and efface the laſt 
ſemblance of national religion. s 


Vet here muſt the ſceptre be ſwayed 


R with benignity, and the arm of authoritye | 
be guided by diſcretion.—In protecting 
with due energy the uniformity of eſta- 
. en 9 indulgence muſt be ac- 


Carded 


4 


corded to the unkeet able privileges of pri- 


vate diſſent; and the pre- eminence granted 
to the one be rendered the leaſt poſſible 
depreſſion of the other: — The range of 
conſcience muſt be left uncontracted by 


rude intolerance; nor muſt the deareſt gift 
of heaven be invaded, in order to impreg- 


nate the civil code with a e 3 


1h 15 am to conſider the procept in 1 ap- 


plication to the ſubjects ;— 


4 In inches the conduct 5 their 
alen . 


In uo department of human inquiry 
does eguity of judgment encounter more 
ſerious obſtacles than in that inveſtigation 
which faſtens upon public meaſures.— 
Complicate in their nature, profound in 
their principle, provident in their end, 
they are not eaſily embraced in all their 
| juſt extent by narrowneſs of intellect and 
inferiority of condition. In order to de- 
| liberate with ſucceſs upon a ſyſtem of po- 


licy comprehenſive in its parts, rapid in 


its movements, and obſcure i in its * 
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the mealures * inquiry ſhould be lden. 
five, the rules of deciſion correct: — The 
compals of experience {ſhould be wide, the 
portion of virtue conſiderable: It is not 


| ſufficient that the ſyſtem be diſcuſſed in 
its naked exiſtence or ſerutinizied in its 


abſtract character Previous neceſſities 


muſt be adverted to, and impending con- 
ſequences conjectured: The evil which it 
has induced muſt be compared with the 

evil it has removed; and the ſenſible expe. 


rience of its preſent inconvenience be ba- 
lanced againſt the ſtrong an, of 


its future good. 


2. A ſecond application of this precept 


in the caſe of the Subject will relate to 
© that judgment which paſſes OT the 
audminiſtration of the laws,” 


Our firſt eſtabliſhed that equity 0} f judge re- 


ment which ſhould guide the Subject in 
eſtimating thoſe meaſures of higher mo- 
ment upon which is ſuppoſed to depend 
our political exiſtence. There is however 


in the adi niſtration of the laws an ample 


ſphere in which public criticiſm'delights 
to ranges and which, touching more nearly 


"it 


the perſonal rights * 1 W de ; pro= 
vokes a more ſtrict and intrepid ſcrutiny, 


Law is in all ſhapes an abridgement of 1 


natural liberty ; and the ſword of the 
Magiſtrate 1 is the ſcourge at once of hu- 


man vice and human infirmity. Deluged 
therefore as ſociety is with vices and 


infirmities, it were not to be wondered at 


that a repugnance ſhould exiſt in the bulk 


of mankind to that authority which is 


ta terror to evil doers,” ” and ** a praiſe” BE 


alone to them that do well.” 5 

Further :—lt has been contended in an 
early part of this diſcourſe that a right of 
quickening the activities of law in criſes 


ol particular emergency attaches to the 
5 important truſt of the Magiſtrate; and that 


the ſame principle of expediency, which 


relaxed the rigor. of Juſtice 1 in moments of 
calm, ought to animate its reſuſcitated 


functions in circumſtances of was tu- 
„ 


Amidſt however ſuch movements 4 - 
public ſentiment cannot be expected to 


poſſeſs an uniformity; nor can it be ſup- 


poſed. that the judgment of individuals 
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will be Aw out into candid and equi. 


table deciſion. | 
With ſome the vigor of ;nqulitive juſ. 
tice will wear the obnoxious features of 
wanton ſeverity, and the ſpontaneous. ſer. 
vices of auxiliary virtue be regarded as 


the preſumptuous intruſion of officious vi- 
gilance.—Such will eye the laws as armed 


with new powers, and ſupplied with the 


formidable weapons of diſcretionary autho- 


rity.—The deſperate and the factious will 


gladly ſhelter-under the ſanction of thoſe 

| whoſe virtue takes the caſt of rigid rei- 
ance; who, forward to oppoſe ſpeculative 

right to practical expediency, would com- 
promiſe the ſafety of the preſent genera- 


tion in providing for the 1 of 12255 
rity. 


In eſtimating . the -«pplici- 


tion of this ſtricter policy, the mind un- 
influenced by partial attachments will ſeek 
its equity in the occaſions which demand- 
ed its exertion, and the integrity which 
adminiſtered its rigours. — The mind 

that would embrace a rational conviction 
will trace with ſcrupulous accuracy the 


alarm- * 


: n 'Y 


arts ſym ptoms of public danger, and 
pierce the opening perſpective of future 
havock: —It will rend the veil of impoſing 


prejudice, and diſmiſs the influence of ha- 


: bitual ſecurity :—lIt will call up events of 


paſt embarraſſment, and copy the wiſdom of 


antient expedients:— With a virtue, from 


which it cannot depart, it will balance the 


ſeverity it cheriſhes againſt the turbulence 


it checks; and ſuffer no preſumption to 


veil its danger, no nn to obſtruct 
its conviction. 

In adjudging the merits of thoſe who 
ſuccour with temporary aid the public 


= authority, the mind will acknowledge i in- 
genuous ſentiment and virtuous intrepi- 
dity vet, ſtrict to mark the bounds of 


duty and honor, it will labor to arrive 


through the covert of action to the ſecrecy 
of motive; —will ſeparate with religious 
equity all that is intereſted from all that is 
magnanimous, and diſcriminate (ſo far as 
is practicable) between the ſordid impulſes 


of perſonal aggrandiſement and the gene- 
rous motives of 1 good. 
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1 5 acceſs, and the ſprings of individual action 


(#4) 


3. A third application of this prece 
in the caſe of the Subject relates « tg 
the judgment Which ven upon indivi- 
Ada. 
The ſphere of private duty admits in 
but a limited degree the inveſtigation of 
individual virtue: Loſt in the indifcrimi- 

nate maſs of ſociety, charged with no 
functions of public reſponſibility,” the ave. 
nues to private character are of difficult 


are ſunk in impervious obſcurity.—— 
Around humanity is thrown a cloud 
of frailties, which intercepts at once the 
luſtre of virtue, and impedes: the retitude 
of judgment. 
Vet forgetful of the frailties himſelf. ex- 
pats.” and deaf to the remonſtrances 
of ſeriptural caution, man becomes the in- 
quiſitor of man; and carries the rigors of 
cenſorious ſeverity againſt the common 
inheritor of the ſame infirmities.— Pre- 
tenders to refinement, mankind are ſeen 

to let looſe upon each other all the unge 
nerous paſſions of barbarqus life. 


s 


nity and calumny too frequently r 
the impoſing colours of liberality and can- 
dour, and bigotry under the maſk of 
freedom, aſperſes that virtue wn dares 
be juſt. 
Fach aſſumes an authority to Sechs 
upon the ſtrict proportion of another's in- 
tegrity: — though each is expoſed to infir- 
mity and to crime; — though each © to 
his own maſter muſt ſtand or fall; 
though each muſt provide for his own 
acquittal, and become accountable for the 
errors of his judgment and his heart to 
God, his conſcience, and his country. 
How beauteous would the face of ſoci- 
ety become, did the gentler influences of 
| humanity prevail, and the paſſions admit 


that happy refinement which the oracles 


olf our faith are calculated to produce 
Were each to ſtudy the ingenuous arts o 
religious benignity; - were each to adopt 
the impreſſive inſtructions of ſcriptural 
counſel: were each to point the rigors 
of inquiry from the frailties of his brother 
to the vices of his o boſom, and labour 
as 21 


(#6) 


AS ſtrenuouſſy for perſonal, as he la 
loudly for publick reform, the viſtons of 
Theoriſts might then be realized, and the 
improvement of ſociety receive its con- 
mares | | 


II. 1 am to »ddreſs the n to be 
Community at large, in reference to ſome 
particulars now at iſſue. Fo 


The firſt reſpects the charafters of cur 


enemies. — 


In all queſtions of eee 4 it is to FR 
ere that the public ſentiment will 
inevitably divide; and in no caſe has this 
obſervation been more completely verified 
than in the pictures drawn by contending 
| = of that nation, which has now. pro- 
voked our open hoſtilities. - On the one 
hand, your feelings have been powerfully | 
beſieged by a zealous impeachment of that 
diſtracted people, whoſe enormities revolt 
the ſenſibilities of nature.—Theſe, ſuffici- 
2 ample in their naked reality, have 
1 OT by” a thouſand rhetorical 
EG: A 


„ 
fiction. Your reaſon has been aſlailed by 


a groupe of ghaſtly metaphors; and your 
judgment drowned 1 in a W of ne 8 


imagery. 


It ſhould bende have e as though 4 


the atrocities of that country wanted ag- 


gravation, and impeaching their huma- 
nity was exalting our virtue: As though 


we roſe in purity, in proportion as they 


| ſunk in crime; and proofs of our honor 
were to be found 1 in the records of their 


diſgrace. 


On the other hand, it cannot * too. 
ſeriouſly lamented that induſtrious pallia- 
tives ſhould ever have been fabricated of 
crimes which no irritation can extenuate, 

which no hoſtilities can excuſe. — Men, 

of whom we cannot think without re- 
verence, nor ſpeak without delicacy, have 
employed a ſophiſtry unworthy their rea- 
ſon and their virtue to ſoften the ſhades 
of revolutionary guilt; and obſtruct the uni- 
verſality of publick abhorrence againſt the 


common depredators of human ſociety.” 


Their enormities have been e 
as incidental, their injuſtice temporary: — . 
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Their maſſacres have been ſaid to have no 
murder, their infidelity no atheiſm, their 
peculation no r9bbery. — A ſoil prolific of 
the weeds of anarchy has been held out as 
the Canaan of virtuous freedom; and a 
country, deſolate with blood and carnage, 
pictured as © as a land that floweth with 
milk and honey.” 
The duty we owe to the ſpirit of teu 
tural command calls upon us to purſue a 
line of ſtricter equity, and to carry out 
reflections beyond our enemies —even to 
ourſelves. 2 
Impreſſed with a jult and holy 9 
tion againſt thoſe acts of licentious outrage, 
we muſt not ſuffer the ſoul to be con- 
duſted through a perpetual labyrinth of 
deſcriptive horror; but turn a reflective 
eye upon the errors which gave birth to 
theſe diſtractions, and the national in- 


ſtruction which theſe may convey.—It is | 


our part to trace in this deſolated Empire 
a bold example of general depravity and 
political precipitance; to read in its ca- 
taſtrophes a fearful leſſon not to magiſ- 

| tratos; how they dare be ſtrenuous z not 
. 
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to a people, how they dare be free; ;—but 
to all ranks and conditions in ſociety, to 
all who rule and all who ſerve, how 
they dare o'erſtep the modeſty of nature 
and pals the bounds of recknude ad 

| juſtice. | 


2. A ſecond OY to which the 
ſentiment in our precept may be ap- 
plied is © the conſideration of thoſe 


grievances under which we are © ſuppoſed 
to labour.” oy 


It muſt bs with, regret acknowledged, 
that arts of no ordinary ſubtlety have been 
of late employed to heighten the fretful 

paicture of national grievances; and to 
bring into reproach the ſainted inſtitutions 
from which they flow: A veil has been 
induſtriouſly thrown over the brighter 
features of that government we enjoy; 
and the eye, averted from its excellencies, 
has been encouraged to fix upon its de- 
fects. Advantage has been taken of exiſt. 

ing ills, to kindle in the public mind the 
flames of revolt ; and to m_ into an in- 
es N ſtrument 


ſtrument of univerſal havock the diſ- ſatiſ. 
faction that pervades the 1 a 
of ſociety. + N 

The diſ- occupation of the Waadt 


turer, and the diſtreſſes of the indigent, are 
indeed loud demands upon public com- 


5 paſſion : : Yet, blended with thoſe calami- 


ties which inevitably flow from a neceſſary 
reſiſtance to the moſt deſtructive arms, they 
are leſs to be charged upon the improvi- | 
dence of Government, than upon the vices 
of ſociety at large. Let then their ſuffer- 
ings be preferred to the ears of humanity, | 
let their tears be poured into the boſom of 
ſympathy ; but let not their murmurs be 
mixed with the clamours of ſedition, nor 
their ſorrows pleaded to embarraſs thoſe 
meaſures which the laſt neceſſity could alone | 
juſtify, and which are ' indeed 13 by 4 
the laſt neceſſity. a 


3. A third application of the precept 
may be made to * the demanded reform 
of our political inſtitutions.” 5 


No undertaking can preſent to arational 
mind difficulties of more ſerious magni- 
tude 


tude than the projected reparation of an- 
tient eſtabliſhments ; ' yet no meaſure is 
contended for upon ſlighter evidence and 
narrower information. - Men are ſeen to 
urge with raſh preſumption the precipitate 
execution of that taſk, whoſe poſſible miſ. 
chiefs demand that the groſſneſs of the 
evil ſhould have been univerſally felt, and 
the aptitude of the remedy profoundly aſ- 
certained. Such is however by no means 
the caſe: All are not agreed upon the 
extent of thoſe diſorders which form the 
grounds of complaint; till fewer are 
agreed upon the ſpecific meaſures which 
might operate their removal. But ſuppoſ- 
ing that the ills, imagined to reſult from 
a defective repreſentation and a'circum- 


ſcribed liberty, were acknowledged by Y 


frank and unanimous avowal ; ſuppoſing 
that all were agreed upon the ſpecific 

mode of purifying the legiſlative body, and 
expanding the rights of individuals; — a 
laſt and ſerious: obſtacle would {till be 
found in the difficulty of tempering the 
rage of factious licence, and confining 
within a conſtitutional channel the im- 
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petuous torrent of 1 enthockialn, 
Such objection may be calumniated as a 
pretext to cover the march of corrup- 
tion—it may be ridiculed as a phantom 
ſuggeſted by a timidity of ſyſtem ; exam. 
ples however abound on all hands to con- 
firm the ſuſpicion; and the reaſon of 

the objection is read in the fearful re- 


cords of paſt revolutions, and the convul- 


ſions which now ſhake the ſtates of 
Chriſtendom. = I 
Upon the whole, hater be the ſtate I 
of public opinion on the various tran- 
ſactions which are now finding exiſtence, 
J may preſume that on one point at leaſt | 
all the virtue and integrity of the Nation 
_ poſſeſs one common ſentiment, — * that 
the criſis is big with momentous conſe- 
quences,” Never ſince the dawn of Bri- 
tiſh hiſtory did clouds of darker. aſpect 
overhang the political hemiſphere; never 
did the rage of inteſtine diſcord menace 
more fearful miſchiefs to the — | 


Pl antient eſtabliſhments. 


It may be that Britain has paſſed. the 
zenith of her proſperity, and caunted ap 


the 
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FE meaſure of her years: it may be 
that our iniquity has attained the pleni- 
tude of its guilt, and that the meſſengers 
of perdition have received their commion 
to deſolate and deſtroy us. 

It ſhould ſeem indeed from the aſpect, 
which ſociety now preſents, as though the 
inhabitants of the world were coaleſcing 

into one compadt of general rebellion; and 
ſtruggling to efface the laſt veſtiges of au- 
thority throughout the globe. It ſhould 

ſeem as though the big predictions of an- 
tient times were advancing faſt to their 
_ accompliſhment, and the oracles of pro- 
| phecy were ſhortly to be read 1 in the ruins 
of the Univerſe. 0 
Here then let us pauſe: and 8 
be far we may provide for ſuch proba- 
ble events by a due application of our 
preſent advantages. Let the phrenzy of 
paſſion. ſubſide, and the mind be cloath- 
ed with the graces of benevolence— 
Let the Scriptures be uſed with a FR 
reſpect to their primitive end: — Let 
dn be n as correctives of perſonal 

\ 1 rather 
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rather than public error —as ſedatives of 
violence, not as incentives to diſcord==ag 
rules of ſubordination, not as inſtruments 
eaten boviecw 5 = 

Let virtue and religion dite: Rom 
their attachments all that would tarniſh 
the luſtre of their characters, nor ſuffer 
the emiſſaries of iniquity to ſteal upon ſo- 
ciety under the honourable — of I 
their protection. 5 £ = 

Let the various claſſes of the Avided 
| community combine therr forces againſt 
the progreſs of a ſubtle adverſary, and | 
all the diviſions of ſpeculative diſſent he 
ſunk in the common bond of n fe- 
curity. e 
Pinally Let the head be bowed 3 m 1 
lemn humiliation, and the heart be ſoft- 

ened to religious contrition; * Let the 
wicked“ however exalted . forſake his way, 


and the unrighteous man” however dig- 


nified his thoughts, and” ſeverally „turn 

to the Lord our God.“ - Then, whatever 
be the complexion of our future deſtiny, 
Wanke judgments overhang, or mercies 
1855 await | 
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await, the progreſſive movements of our 
national fates, —whether, as we. pals the 


ordeal before us, we are to ſink in ruin 


or riſe in glory; the duties we diſcharge, 
and the tempers we poſſeſs, will arm us 


| with energy and compoſe us to ſubmiſ- 


ſion: the torrent of indignation will not 
burſt unexpected, nor the thunders of 
heaven ſtrike us unprepared. . | 

The horrors which ſhall purge the latter 


Karas and conſummate the cloſing deſtinies 


of mankind will- leave for the righteous an 
inviolable ſanctuary, and while they work 


the ruin of the world, accelerate the re- 


demption of the juſt.- Beyond theſe ſcenes 
ol tumultuous havock a fairer theatre is 
pet to be erected, and promiſed ages of 
righteous empire are to encloſe the happy 
ſubjects of Meſſiah's reign.— There the 
jarring intereſts of divided ſociety are to 
be for ever reconciled, and the refinements 
operated by a long probation to find their 
late exiſtence. —There the trumpet of war 
ſhall move no hoſtilities; the clarion „ 
diſcord proclaim no revolt. Peace ſhall 


C83 
be ſecured by the diffuſion of that virtue 
which ſhall have found its perfection; 
and harmony perpetuated by the influence 


of that knowledge which “ ſhall cover the 
earth as the waters cover The lea. 


Now to God, fre 
. e 
i 
*. 25 
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